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how does correspondence guarantee coherence? Indeed would not 
the presumption be that where there is an "invention" in perfect 
coherence with everything we "know," but not corresponding with 
the facts, a judgment or set of judgments which did correspond 
would break up the coherence? 

More could and should be said about the distinction, rather the 
lack of distinction, between correspondence of qualities and corre- 
spondence of relations and about the whole subject in general of the 
separation of the "criterion" and "nature" of a thing. But I am 
already over the limits of this paper. I am keenly aware of the 
highly "negative" character of this criticism and I realize that many 
of the questions here proposed could not have been treated in Mr. 
Russell 's book. But if they represent genuine difficulties in the cen- 
tral doctrines of the volume they ought to be raised and discussed 
somewhere. 

Addison W. Moore. 
University or Chicago. 
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NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, on Monday, April 
27, at the psychological laboratory of Columbia University. After- 
noon and evening sessions were held, at which the following papers 
were presented. 

Studies in Appetite: Garry C. Myers. 

The writer continued a study of appetite which was begun by one 
of his pupils of Juniata College, Miss Margaret Baker. Her ques- 
tionnaire which she applied to 75 students was extended by the 
writer to other subjects of college, normal school, and high school- 
grade, making a total of 483 subjects — 258 boys and 225 girls. Prom 
the twenty foremost likes and the twenty leading dislikes secured by 
the questionnaire the names of forty things to eat were printed on 
slips of paper, shuffled, and presented to each of fifty men and fifty 
women who were asked to rank the forty things in the order in which 
they were liked, and to indicate, in case any were disliked, where the 
dislikes began. Three weeks after the first test the same subjects 
were surprised by the request to arrange again the items in the order 
in which they were liked after the manner of the first test. 
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With 25 of the items another random list was selected and with it 
50 boys and 50 girls of the high school and the same number of boys 
and girls in the grammar schools of Tyrone, Pennsylvania, were 
tested. As with the college students, a second record after three 
weeks was obtained. 

Only a part of the results of the college subjects were reported. 
It was found, on the whole, that the results of these tests followed 
the general order of preference indicated by the results of the ques- 
tionnaire. Noticeable sex differences obtained in the order of pre- 
ferences. For example, eggs, which stood first with the men was 
ranked by the women as sixth ; milk stood fourth with the men and 
twenty-second with the women; salads, twenty-second with the men 
and fifth with the women; cucumbers, thirty-sixth (fourth from the 
last) with the men and nineteenth by the women. 

The correlation between the median performance of the first and 
second tests was .96 (Spearman's footrule). The average P.E. of 
the first performance (average for all items) was 6.50; for the sec- 
ond 7.04. 

The individual correlations or indices of consistency ranged from 
.96 to —.05 with a median at .84 (P.E. 8.00). The second lowest, 
however, was .39 and third .51. The subjects were most consistent 
in the arrangement of their foremost likes (first five). For the last 
five the arrangement was likewise more consistent than for the aver- 
age, but not so consistent as for the first five. 

The median number of items disliked by 50 men was for the first 
test 7.70 (P.E. 2.79) and for the second test 9.00 (P.E. 4.00). By 
the 50 girls the corresponding figures were 8.50 (P.E. 3.07) and 8.83 
(P.E. 2.83). 

Individual Differences in Judgment: Lillian S. Walton. 

The material for this experiment consisted of a series of fifteen 
possible reactions to a given stimulus. These were typewritten on 
strips of cardboard of approximately uniform size. The subjects 
were instructed to arrange the material in order of merit with re- 
gard to their rhythmical, ethical, practical, tactful, or artistic value. 

The material for rhythmical judgment consisted of short stanzas, 
selected from various poets, ranging from Milton to Kipling: that 
for artistic judgment of small reprints from various celebrated art- 
ists. The practical judgments included a series of budgets prepared 
for the expenditure of a school-teacher's salary, and a list of punish- 
ments for the trivial offenses of a small child. 

From the arrangements made by the twenty-five subjects, we 
estimated the average order. Then we determined the degree of corre- 
lation between the average and the individual orders. 
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From these statistics, we found that, in the subjects studied, there 
is a greater agreement in ethical judgment than in any other kind. 
The judgment of art proved to be the poorest, the average correla- 
tion with the average judgment being + -68 and + .41, respectively. 
Next in order to the ethical judgment came the judgment of budgets 
with an average of + .63. 

Arranged in numerical order, the averages for the various judg- 
ments were: ethical, .68, practical (budgets), .63, tact, .62, practical 
(punishments), .48, rhythmical, .42, artistic, .41. 

This would seem to suggest that people, in general, judge most 
nearly alike on matters which are of general interest and differ most 
on matters which are purely personal. 

The individuals in the group differed greatly among themselves. 
In the average for the various materials, they ranged from 36 per 
cent, correlation with the average to 16 per cent. 

We found no sex differences among our subjects. Since there 
were only five men and twenty women, our results can only be sug- 
gestive, but, in this investigation, the women differed more among 
themselves than they did from the men. For example, a group of 
five women school-teachers differed more from a group of five women 
students than the whole group of women, or any separate group of 
them, differed from the men. 

It was also interesting to note that the group of five women 
school-teachers had a very much higher correlation with the group, as 
a whole, on the subject of the practicability of the budgets prepared 
for a school-teacher's salary, than the rest of the group. 

Another point suggested by this experiment is the fact that in- 
dividuals whose average correlation differed within a very small 
range had a very much higher general average than those individ- 
uals who differed over a very wide range. 

Another interesting fact was that those individuals who had the 
lowest correlation for the judgment of punishments were, in almost 
every case, people who had had no experience in punishing. 

We also found that those individuals who had the highest aver- 
age were, approximately, the oldest people in the group, whereas 
those who had the lowest average were about the youngest. These 
facts suggest that judgment is a matter .of practise. 

The facts, as here presented, seem to suggest a negative correla- 
tion between practical and artistic judgment. 

7s There Such a Thing as General Judicial Capacity?: Mary Golds- 
borough Ross. 
Judging in general is a thing about which we all speak with much 
assurance. In fact, we hardly ever pick up a paper without seeing 
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an advertisement for a person of "good judgment." However, if 
we should turn to psychology to see what the psychologists have said 
about a general capacity of judgment we should find practically 
nothing. James is the only one who has much to say on the subject 
and his words are little more than a suggestion for further investi- 
gation. It was to determine if there is any general judicial capacity 
and to find if there is any correlation between different kinds of 
judgments that this experiment was performed. 

The material was of six kinds, involving judgments of art, 
rhythm, tact, punishments, expenditure of salary, and an ethical 
judgment. The results proved that we had a social group of sub- 
jects, as the highest ratio was 65 per cent., and the lowest 32 per 
cent., carrying out the two- to-one ratio which usually characterizes 
a social group. 

The individual percentages were obtained by having the subjects 
arrange the material by the order of merit method. Then we ob- 
tained the average order of the group and used this as a standard. 
We correlated the arrangement of each individual with the standard 
arrangement, and the resulting per cent, shows the degree to which 
the individual correlated with the group. 

When we had secured these results, we correlated the results of 
the different groups and found that there is no relation between them. 
The average of the correlations is — .09. That is, if a person, for in- 
stance, is a good judge of rhythm, we might expect him to be an 
equally good judge of tact, but the chances of this being true are 
negative. It is the same in any two things you choose; the correla- 
tion is practically zero. 

Thus we may conclude that, whereas certain persons are endowed 
with better judgment than others, there is nothing that can be pigeon- 
holed as general judicial capacity, and the fact that a person is good 
in different kinds of judgment is due to chance only, not to any inter- 
causal relation. There is no correlation whatsoever between the dif- 
ferent types of judgment. The highest per cent, obtained by any 
one in the judgment of ethics was 93 per cent, yet that same person 
was — .28 per cent, in artistic judgment, so we can safely say that 
there is no general judicial capacity, nor is there any correlation be- 
tween the different kinds of judgment. 

Equivalence of Repetitions for Recall and Recognition: Edith F. 

Mulhall. 

The present investigation was to study the equivalence of repeti- 
tions for recall and recognition for four materials, pictures of ob- 
jects, geometrical forms, words, and nonsense syllables. Each sub- 
ject was shown 15 words successively at intervals of two seconds 
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each and then required to reproduce those he remembered in three 
minutes. The subject was then given a set of 30, containing the orig- 
inal 15 words, from which he was to select 15 which he thought were 
previously presented. The first set of 15 words was shown again as 
before, and then the subject requested to recall those he could and 
select 15 from the 30 set. This was continued until he had recognized 
and recalled all of the 15 words correctly. The experiment was re- 
peated for the three other materials (forms, syllables, and pictures). 

The results show that the difference between recall and rcogni- 
tion is greatest for pictures, somewhat less for forms and words, and 
least for nonsense syllables. In examining the material one finds the 
pictures offer the greatest richness of associations. The forms, too, 
can be visualized and in several cases named ; the words, which were 
all nouns, have some associations, but lack a form or picture element. 
The syllables, as their name implies, were nonsense, most, if not all, 
of which were devoid of any association. 

The individual differences shown by the subjects are rather in- 
teresting. The ratio of the greatest number of repetitions to the least 
number increases as we pass from the pictures to the forms, words, 
and finally to the syllables for recognition and for recall with the ex- 
ception of syllables. 

From the experiment it may be concluded that the difference be- 
tween recall and recognition varies with the material to be remem- 
bered. The greater the wealth of association offered by the material, 
the greater the difference between recall and recognition. It is sug- 
gestive, at least, that individual differences, especially in recognition, 
are least when the material is rich with associations and increase as 
the material has fewer associations. 

One of the practical applications is in the selection of trade marks. 
To be successful a trade mark should be easily recalled and recog- 
nized. Arbitrary combinations of letters, like the nonsense syllable, 
must be presented many more times than pictures or forms, and yet 
we find the business firms are continually using nonsense material 
as trade marks. 

Some Etiological Factors of Mental Deficiency: Max G. Schlapp. 

(No abstract received.) 
Studies in Recognition: W. S. Monroe. (No abstract presented.) 
Sex Differences in the Solution of Mechanical Puzzles: Henry A. 
Ruger. 

A series of fifteen puzzles, fourteen of which formed a related 
series involving the same principle, but with increasing complexi- 
ties, was given to 55 students (30 women and 25 men) in the mechan- 
ical drawing classes of Teachers College, and to 23 students (15 
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women and 8 men) taking an advanced course in mathematics. 
Thirty minutes were allowed for the test. On the present method of 
scoring, each puzzle was counted as having a value of 1. As a matter 
of fact the later numbers were more difficult than the earlier. 
Weighting the later members would probably enhance the differences 
to be stated. In the group of 55 students 6% per cent, of the women 
reached the rank of the median man. In the case of the mathematics 
group 20 per cent, of the women reached the rank of the median man. 
A single puzzle was tried with three other groups of students, 
chiefly in elementary and secondary education. In group A, 5 men 
and 21 women, 29 per cent, of the women reached or exceeded the 
position of the median man. In group B, 8 men and 22 women, 9 
per cent, of the women reached the position of the median man. 
In Group C, 6 men and 25 women, 33 per cent, of the women reached 
the position of the median man. Group A learned the puzzle after 
being given the theory for it ; group B unaided, and group C by imi- 
tation. What part of the actual difference is a true sex difference 
is not determined. 

Apparatus for Demonstration of Monocular and Binocular Factors 

in the Perception of the Third Dimension of Space: Henry A. 

Euger and J. L. Stenquist. 

The apparatus consists of a box 22-| by 22J by 36 inches. One 
end is a ground-glass plate. At the opposite end a monocular aper- 
ture is fitted with a photographic diaphragm and shutter for control 
of size of aperture and length of exposure. The shutter is mounted 
on a slide which permits the use of binocular vision if desired. The 
objects are circular discs of different sizes supported from the top of 
the box by strips of proportional size. These can be readily adjusted 
for any distance from the eye. Nothing is seen except the discs and 
strips, and the relative sizes of the retinal images can be varied at 
will. The entire box is mounted behind screens, with only the eye- 
piece projecting. 

In place of the discs seen against the gray background of glass, 
electrically lighted boxes with apertures of different sizes can be 
substituted. The apertures are covered with translucent membranes. 
By means of rheostats connected with each light the relative bright- 
ness of the lights is controlled. These boxes are each adjustable for 
any distance from the eye. 

By suitable adjustments the effect of interference of objects can 
be measured with either arrangement. 

With the daylight form of the apparatus 40 subjects were tested 
with one setting of the discs. The per cent, of correct judgments was 
less than that by chance (%). There was no correlation with de- 
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grees of confidence and no sex differences. The judgments both as to 
size and distance varied within limits of the ratio of 40 to 1. 

7s there such, a Thing as General Ingenuity? Estellb DeYotjng. 

Various psychologists have attempted to prove the existence of 
definite relations between different mental abilities. The problem 
suggested itself; Is there such a thing as general ingenuity? Our 
definite purpose was to select tests having a common element, inge- 
nuity ; and to find whether in such a series ability to solve one prob- 
lem necessarily means ability to solve another. 

By ingenuity we mean the use of judgment, logical thought, se- 
lection from a mass of material suggested by the problem, and a skill 
and quickness in manipulating and forming new combinations of 
possible means for solution. 

We presented nine problems to a group of 25 Barnard students. 
They were in order: (1) a mathematical problem; (2) a test for 
forming words from the letters in the word "psychiatry" for which 
five minutes were allowed; (3) a test, which for convenience we 
called the "limerick," adding two lines of poetry to complete two 
lines presented ; (4) ten syllogisms to be marked either valid or in- 
valid; (5) an original poem of from four to six lines; (6) the ab- 
surdity test, or the marking of the absurd sentences in a list; (7) 
directions; (8) mechanical puzzle, and (9) a puzzle for which thirty 
minutes was the time limit. 

For each individual the score for mathematics consisted of two 
columns, the time and correctness or incorrectness of the solution ; 
for test 2 the number of words formed ; for tests 3 and 5, both the time 
and order of merit of the poetry ; for the syllogisms, the time and the 
per cent, of correct judgments; for the absurdity and directions the 
time and number of errors ; for the mechanical puzzle only the time, 
and for the ingenuity, either the time, or if not solved within thirty 
minutes, the failure. 

In every single column the order of merit of the 25 subjects was 
determined. Where the test consisted of two columns, the order of 
merit of each individual was averaged so that every test had only one 
column determining the order of merit of the subject in that ability. 
The differences in merit for each individual were obtained by com- 
paring each test with every other test. 

The results were then obtained by averaging the figures in each 
of the thirty-six columns and the correlations between the different 
abilities found by the method of rank differences. 

The correlations run as high as .788 for limerick and absurdity; 
.737 for limerick and directions, and decrease very gradually to three 
negative correlations which are almost zero: namely, — .032 for 
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words and mechanical puzzle ; — .062 for mathematics and ingenuity, 
and — .160 for mechanical and ingenuity. 

The following are the correlations of each test with the other eight 
tests : 

Limerick 629 

Poem 575 

Directions 525 

Absurdity 499 

Logic 493 

Words 366 

Mathematics 325 

Ingenuity 285 

Mechanical puzzle 210 

The limerick and poem lead. Mathematics stands low in the scale 
as a representative of ingenious capacity and probably involves a 
relatively independent trait. The mechanical and ingenuity puzzles 
on account of their concreteness are not so likely to correlate well 
with the other tests, which involve mostly ideational processes. 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH, 

Secretary. 
Columbia University. 



EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Sul Pragmatismo; Saggi e Bicerche. Giovanni Papini. Milano: Libraria 

Editrice Milanese. 1913. Pp. xii + 163. 

Giovanni Papini, the aggressive philosopher of Florence, has already- 
been introduced to the readers of this review by William James 1 and 
Professor Bush. 2 Since James's article the cause of pragmatism in Italy 
has sustained several losses. The pragmatist periodical, Leonardo, which 
Papini edited, was discontinued in 1907 ; of its contributors, Vailati passed 
away (1909), Prezzolini joined the ranks of the idealists, and Oalderoni 
is no longer productive (p. ix). Our author intimates that he, too, has 
lost some of his former convictions (p. vii). His book, a collection of 
essays 3 written for the greater part in 1905-06, does not constitute a syste- 
matic, still less a complete study of pragmatism. It is nevertheless inter- 
esting, mainly because of the personality of its author, a dilettante philos- 

i This Journal, Vol. VIII., pages 337-341. 

2 Ibid., Vol. IV, pages 369-371. 

a The essays contained in this volume, including those reviewed by Professors 
James and Bush, are the following: "Death and Resurrection of Philosophy," 
' ' The Unique and the Diverse, " " From Man to God, " " Introduction to Prag- 
matism," "Pragmatism Straightened Out" ("II Pragmatismo messo in Or- 
dine"), "We Need Not Be Monists," "Will and Knowledge," "Acting With- 
out Feeling and Feeling Without Acting," "The Will to Believe,?' "Pragma- 
tism and the Political Parties," "Truths for Truth" ("Le verita per la 
Verifca"). 



